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A Testimony of York Quart rly Meeting, con- 
cerning SAMUEL TUKE, deceased, 


Gratefully to record the Lord’s goodness in 
raising up, from time to time, rightly qualified 
ministers of the Gospel, for the needs of the 
Church, and truly to exhibit the reality of the 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit in this 
work, are, we conceive, leading objects of a testi- 
mony concerning a deceased minister of the Gos- 
pel. " Those gifts which the Spirit divideth “to 
every man severally as He wills,” are often 
strikingly exemplified irrespective of special in- 
tellectual ability, natural and acquired. Not the 
less gratefully may they be commemorated when, 
as in the instance of our late dear friend Samuel 
Tuke, a mind of great power and capacity for 
varied usefulness in civil and religious society, is 
made the subject of the Lord’s teaching, in 
preparation for this service. The natural endow- 
ments of the man being broght into willing sub- 
mission to the government of the Spirit, the 
servant is taught of the Lord to wait upon Him 
for qualification in each exercise of the spiritual 
gift, and to preach the Gospel of Christ “ not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” Such, we be- 
lieve, was in good measure the ministry of our 
late dear friend; and we desire to record the 
particulars of his course amongst us, not for his 
praise, but to the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the all-sufficient Head of his own Church. 

Samuel Tuke was born in the city of York, 
on the 3lst of Seventh month, 1784. His 
father, Henry Tuke, was a highly esteemed min- 
ister of our religious Society, and his grandfather, 
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William Tuke, an Elder of large Christian ex- 
perience. The force of character and the Chris- 
tian example of these his ancestors, the affection 
and reverence with which he regarded them, the 
long period during which he was permitted to 
enjoy the privilege of the counsels of their 
matured wisdom,—all these circumstances doubt- 
less had much influence in forming the character 
of our beloved friend. In his memoranda he 
thus refers to his early life :—“ Though not born 
in the midst of wealth, every real want of life 
was provided for me, and I luxuriated in all the 
riches ‘of maternal love, and in the warm affee- 
tion of the kindest of fathers. Both he and my 
mother feared God, and served Him in their daily 
walk. It was my happiness in very early life to 
have a father who taught me the Truth, and 
made it appear lovely by his constant example ; 
who, though delighted to see me pleased and 
happy, exercised a steady, gentle rule, and his 
word was not to be gainsayed. But what shall 
I say of my mother? Never were parent and 
child more bound together than we were. Her 
lessons distilled into my heart like the dew, 
albeit I was not without strange opposing pro- 
pensities and doubts. The Divine omniscience 
puzzled me much; but my dear mother had no 
difficulty in giving me a reasonable answer to my 
childish objections. She had indeed an extraor- 
dinary power of teaching by analogies, and of 
opening the hearts of her children to her in- 
structions; but her chief dependence for the 
rebutting of my silly quibbles, with respect to 
the attributes of God, was an appeal to my own 
conscientious convictions, my inward sense of the 
power and goodness of Him whom I had been 
taught to call ‘my Father in heaven.’ She saw 
how much many of the matters which occupied 
my thoughts were connected with an inward de- 
sire to quiet my conscience ; and it was her great 
aim to lead me to recognize that asa Divine 
monitor which, when very young, convinced me 
of my naughty ways and thoughts, and made me 
feel sorry for them when no human being knew 
of them. And I came to believe that God was 
round about my path, and that He did know all 
my secret ways and thoughts; and this belief 
did more thoroughly solve all my doubts respect- 
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ing the Divine Being than any arguments or 
reasons that I ever heard.” 

Though there is no specific mention of the 
time at which that great change, the conversion 
of the soul to God, took place in Samuel Tuke, 
we infer from the preceding extracts that he was 
in very early life favored with the visitations of 
Divine grace. From other memoranda, made 
about the time of his marriage with Priscilla 
Hack, in the year 1810 (a union largely blessed 
with domestic happiness), it appears that at this 
time a deep and grateful sense of unmerited 
mercies and blessings stimulated his desire “ to 
be found,” to use his own words, “an obedient 
and faithful servant of the Lord; to be so filled 
with the love of God that he might count all 
dross; to win the prize set before him; to love 
God above all terrestrial things, yea, with all the 
soul and with all the understanding.” Repeated 
entries in his journal show that the character 
and offices of the Redeemer, the blessed atone- 
ment and intercession of Christ, pardon for sin 
through the shedding of his blood, and the hope 
of eternal salvation through Him alone, were 
truths dear to him in these the earlier days of 
his Christian experience. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1823 he 
first spoke asa minister of the Gospel in our 
religious meetings. He thus records the pre- 
paration of heart experienced for this work :— 
“1824, 1 mo. 1. For some months past I have 
felt a greater desire to devote myself entirely to 
the Divine will, and a greater power over the 
irregular desires of the natural mind, than for 
several years past; but I write this with fear, re- 
collecting the admonition, ‘ Let bim that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ At the 
Monthly Meeting, in the Eleventh month, I 
ventured to give utterance toa few thoughts, 
which had strongly impressed me at the pre- 
vious week-day meeting, and which now revived. 
I cannot describe the impulse which I felt to 
speak on the former occasion, or the solemnity 
which covered my mind; but the sense of my 
own unworthiness for the office ofa public teacher, 
or to be employed to speak as in the name of the 
Lord, overcame the impulse; but the awful im- 
pression which attended it accompanied my mind 
for a considerable time after the close of the 
meeting.” After recording in his memoranda 
a few more of these his early offerings, he writes : 
“ My mind on these occasions has been relieved 
from the fear of men and anxiety about their 
opinion, ina degree which I could not have 
anticipated. It seems to have been absorbed in 
a sense of the awfulness of the engagement; and 
I think nothing but a sense of that woe which 
attends the dereliction of what we feel to be our 
duty, would have led me to open my mouth in 
this manner. QO Lord! if it be thy will that I 
should advocate thy cause on earth, unworthy as 
I am, be pleased more and more to subject my 


will to thy all holy direction and guidance. Oh, 






































































































































































































































































































REVIEW. 

simplify, purify and strengthen me.” In an 
entry made in London, 1824, lst mo. 16, he 
writes :—“ Oh Lord, preserve me in humility, 
simplicity and self-abasedness. Enable me to 
watch more faithfully unto prayer, and in the 
midst of this busy seene of human affairs to walk 
before thee with a perfect heart and a willing 
mind.” 

Samuel Tuke was recorded by York Monthly 
Meeting as a minister of the Gospel in the 
Eleventh month, 1825. Under this date he 
thus describes his feelings,—“ Deeply important 
as I have felt it to speak at all in our religious 
meetings, this official recognition of me as a 
Christian minister has felt additionally awful.” 
In the Tenth month, 1827, he was liberated by 
the Monthly Meeting to accompany James Back- 
house in a religious visit to the families of Friends 
at Scarborough ; and in 1828 he united with his 
aunt, Ann Alexander, in a visit to the families 
of Friends in his own Monthly Meeting. In the 
Eleventh month, 1829, he visited the meetings 
constituting the Quarterly Meeting of Sussex and 
Surrey, and in 1830 those of Essex, Suffolk, and 
some meetingsin Norfolk. Inthe Tenth month, 
1832, he was liberated to visit the meetings con- 
stituting the Quarterly Meeting of London and 
Middlesex. 

These brief records of occasions in which the 
sanction of his Monthly Meeting was obtained 
for religious service, convey a very inadequate 
idea of the extent of his Gospel labors. In fre- 
quent visits to London, and in journeys for secu- 
lar, philanthropic or other purposes, in this 
country and in Ireland, his gift was exercised in 
many of our religious meetings. 

In the administration of the discipline, and in 
the extension of a watchful care over the inter- 
ests of our religious Society, Samuel Tuke was 
specially serviceable. He had read largely the 
writings of our early Friends, and had studied 
closely the religious principles which they held 
and illustrated in their practice. He did not 
forget that they, like ourselves, were subject to 
infirmity, and to the disturbing influence of tem- 
porary circumstances ; but he did believe that their 
mission in founding the Society was appointed of 
the Lord ; that they were witnesses to the Truth 
as it is in Jesus; and that the principles which 
they professed and held fast, amid much suffering, 
were consonant with Holy Scripture, and worthy 
of our hearty and stedfast acceptance. These 
convictions led him to employ his pen in the 
preparation of several works relating to the prin- 
ciples of the Society, and to the lives of indi- 
vidual members. He had given much time and 
thought to the history of the general Church. 
His mind was deeply impressed by the obligation 
to maintain scriptural truth in its simplicity, as 
well as in its fulness; and therefore he regarded 
as highly injurious all partial and distorted views 
of doctrine or practice. When called to engage 
in controversy in defence of the Truth, he felt 
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the danger of the service to his own spiritual | feelings, the deep solemnity of his engagements in 
health, and the necessity which it specially im-| public prayer, the tone of penitential confes- 
posed upon him for watchfulness and prayer, that | sion, the inwardness and weight of his spirit, the 
Christian charity might not be injured thereby, | fewness and fulness of his words, testified whence 
and that the searching words spoken by our Lord | his strength was derived ; and thus he was ena- 
to his zealous disciples, “ Ye know not what spirit | bled to pour forth the expression of the spiritual 
ye are of,” might in no wise be applicable to| needs of those assembled. 


him. 

It was not, however, by public engagements 
alone (varied and numerous as these were) that 
our dear friend sought to benefit his brethren, 
and to give evidence of his discipleship. He 
sympathized deeply with those who were perplex- 
ed in spirit, in mind, or in estate ; and many were 
the occasions in which his clear discriminating 
judgment and painstaking endeavors were suc- 
cessfully exercised for their assistance. 

Entrusted with ability to perceive with more 
than ordinary clearness, the connection which 
exists in the work of education, between the 
early implanting and ultimate development of 
principles and practices, Samuel Tuke was 
earnestly engaged to promote the careful training 
and sound scriptural instruction of our youth. 
The several institutions of our Society, and more 
especially the school at Ackworth, partook large- 
ly of his labor, and of the exercise of his mind 
and his affections. 

Warm as was his interest in the well-being of 
our religious Society, his labors of love were not 
bounded by its limits. He sympathized with man 
as a brother, wherever situated, and especially so 
with the afflicted and down-trodden. The care 
of the insane, and the improvement of their treat- 
ment, deeply occupied his thoughts and sympa- 
thies ; and his long-continued labors in this service 
were greatly blessed to the objects of his solici- 
tude. 

He took a lively interest in the relief of desti- 
tution and distress, and in efforts for bettering 
the condition of the poor, by improving their 
dwellings, their habits, the training of their fami- 
lies, and the education of their children. To these 
and kindred objects he gave time and thought, as 
well as money and kind feeling. The responsi- 
bility of stewardship exerted much influence over 
his daily walk. 

In his public addresses as a minister of the 
Gospel the necessity of personal godliness, the 
truth that “ without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord,” were often weightily enforced ; at the same 
time, salvation by Jesus Christ, the efficacy of his 
atoning sacrifice, the oneness of his priesthood, 
his intercession for and his sympathy with man, 
were not less frequently the subjects of his earnest 
appeals, coupled with the exhortation to follow 
Christ, to lay aside every weight and each easily 
besetting sin, looking to Jesus, the author and 
finisher of the faith of his obedient followers. 

Our dear friend’s mind was often oppressed 
with a sense of the corrupt fallen nature of man, 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin in the sight of a 
God of perfect purifyand holiness. Under these 


That true Christianity is a life, a power, a 
kingdom, in the individual believer, rather than 
a system of forms and professions, was the sub- 
jeet of one of his last public communications. 
“Qh,” said he, “how slow men have been to 
understand that the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. It is not words, it is not 
forms, it is not professions that we want, but the 
substance. It was the sense of this, the con- 
sciousness that they needed the substance, and 
that the husks and shells would not satisfy them, 
that distinguished those whom we call our prede- 
cessors. It is not a high veneration for these 
worthies, for worthies they were, which can con- 
stitute us their descendants: we must know ex- 
perimentally for ourselves that for which their 
souls thirsted, and which they found.” 

Towards the close of 1848 Samuel Tuke ex- 
perienced the first of that series of attacks of 
paralysis which gradually withdrew him from 
service, and at length ended in death. In the 
summer of 1851, more than two years after the 
first seizure of illness, his voice was again heard 
in the ministry. Our beloved friend, sensible of 
his increasing infirmity, had for some time taken 
his seat at the bottom of the meeting, and from 
this place he for the last time solemnly spoke of 
“ the blessedness of the condition of hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness; that in thus 
assembling together, though it might seem some- 
times to be after a poor fashion, yet earnestly 
seeking for that true bread and that living water 
which nourish up the soul unto eternal life, feel- 
ing our weakness, our insufficiency and our sin- 
fulness, our sense of the need of a Saviour 
would be increased, and we should not be sent 
empty away.” 

The general tone of Samuel Tuke’s mind par- 
took more of depression than of hope, as regard- 
ed himself. He deeply felt the difficulty of 
attaining to the confiding, trustful condition of a 
little child; and thus he was prepared, by the 
sense of his own dependence upon Divine grace, 
to sympathize with the discouragements and per- 
plexities of other minds, to enter into their con- 
dition, to assist them in escaping from their 
entanglements, and, from his own experience of 
the sufficiency and blessedness thereof, to direct 
them to look unto Jesus, as the one physician 
of value, the effectual helper of all who trust in 
Him. 

Under date 25th of Fifth month, 1850, he 
writes,—“TI never feel so able to hope, and in 
some little measure to rejoice, as when the 
fullest sense of my own vileness drives me to the 
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foot of the cross. I know infallibly that there 
is such a thing as renouncing ourselves and the 
world, and coming through Christ with our body 
and spirit, as a living sacrifice acceptable to God ; 
and that every thing short of this is a withhold- 
ing of his just claims, and a depriving ourselves 
of the highest privilege we can possibly enjoy. 
Strange proof it is of our radically unhealthy 
condition, that we seem afraid of having too 
much of that which we acknowledge to be most 
precious, and of being too much like Him, whom 
we call Master, and speak of as most lov ely.” 

Ist mo. 10th, 1851. “Some little glimpses of 
the amazing love of Him who died that we might 
live, (and who, although he would have my poor 
service, needs it not,) do sometimes quicken my 
hopes, and induce me, like the poor Jewish of- 
fender when pursued by justice, to seek sanctuary 
in the horns of the altar.” 

10th mo. 24th, 1851. “It is the love of God 
in Christ, that we want to feel more of in our So- 
ciety. I feel the truth of these words, and think 
I do desire to know more of the force of them 
in my own case. QO, that we were engaged in 
earnest, effectual prayers for ourselves, and all 
our fellows, for an increase of that vital power, 
which alone can cure our otherwise incurable 
disease.” 

In the spring of 1854, a seizure of a very 
alarming character left our beloved friend in a 
greatly enfeebled state; and during the latter 
period of his illness there was but little power of 
expression. 

Whilst we deplored his comparatively early 
withdrawal from active service, and mourned 
that a cloud should conceal the brightness of his 
evening life, it is not for the church to say unto 
her Lord, “ What doest thou?” To his servant, 
and to his church, the gracious and all-sufficient 
answer is, “ What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” 

He died on the 14th of Tenth month, 1857; 
aged 73 years; a recorded minister 32 years. 

His remains were interred in Friends’ burial 

ground, Heslington Road, York, on the 21st of 
Tenth month. 


<9 
REMEMBER THE LITTLE 


“Mother, I wish Mr. 
here all the time. I do not like 
P come.” 

“Not like Mr. P——, my 
every body liked him. 
W hy do you dislike him ? 

oW hy, mother, when he preached last, he 
stayed here all the time from Saturday to Mon- 
day, and I was just as still as I could be, and he 
did not speak to me or look at me once ; but Mr. 
Cc always puts his hand on my head when he 
comes, and says, ‘ How does Charley do to-day ?” 
just as thouyh he loved me.’ 

I have a choice rose-bush in my garden, pre- 
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would preach 
to have Mr. 


son? I thought 
He i is an excellent man. 
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sented by a dear friend This year it had but 
few buds, and my little ones could only have one 
rose each. “] will save mine,” said little Carrie, 
“and carry itto my teacher. Do you think she 
ever saw such a beautiful tea-rose 7” 

Day after day she watched her little bud, till 
it was half opened, and then it was plucked in 
the early morning, all fresh and dewy, and placed 
in water ready for school-time. 

When shere turned from school, a cloud rested 
upon her usually sunny face ; and upon inquiring 
its cause, she cried as though her little heart 
would break. “You know my beautiful rose. 
Well, I suppose the teacher didn’t want it. She 
had a whole vase full of flowers, but none of them 
half so sweet as that; and when I carried it to 
her, she just laid it on her desk, and didn’t look 
at it once, and said, ‘ Take your seat, Carrie.” 

How easy to have said, “ Thank you, Carrie,” 
and smiled upon the child, and filled her little heart 
with grateful love, instead of grief. 

Remember the little ones. 

American Messenger. 
aia 
Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Early 
History of the NSocie ty of Friends in Bristol 
and Somersetshire.” By W1LL1AM TANNER. 
(Concluded from page 136.) 


It would be easy to multiply evidence of the 
low spiritual condition of the Society in the mid- 
dle period of its history, from the records of the 
Meetings for Discipline ; and a similar testimony 
is borne by a manuscript journal kept by Ji hn 
Player, of Tockington,* of a visit paid by him, 
in 1760, to the western counties, &c., as a mem- 
ber of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, the 
first, 1 believe, which was appointed to such a 
service. In speaking of Bristol, John Player 
alludes to the poor attendance of the Week-day 
Meetings for worship, and to the smallness of the 
Meetings for Discipline. Of the Somersetshir 
Meetings he says, ‘“ Things appeared exceeding 
cloudy and heavy—occasioned, we are jealous, 
by too close an attachment to the profits and spirit 
of the world.” It is worthy of notice that this 
committee advised the junction of some of the 
Dorsetshire Meetings, which had become very 
small and weak, to Somersetshire, a measure 
which has been recently adopted. The account 
given by John Player, of the state of other 
Quarterly Meetings, shows that the declension to 
which I refer was of a general character. That 
men like those who labored in this service, were 
found to undertake it, proved that the spiritual 
life of the body was not extinct, and many were 
prepared to co-operate in their labors for the re- 
storation of the health of the body. Frequent 
reference is made to serious-minded young men 
and women with whom the committee held inter- 
course in the different meetings. It must, how- 


by Fanny 


* This journal has been kindly lent me 
and Mary Player. 
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ever, be athaculelend, that as respects the So- 
ciety at large, the condition of things was ex- 

ceedingly low ; and even suggestive of an inquiry 
like that addressed to Ezekiel, “ Son of Man, can 
these dry bones live?” 

A statement lately published in the Times 
newspaper, seems to imply that our recent history 
answers this inquiry in the negative; this 1 am 
not disposed to admit. I allude to an advertise- 
ment, in which prizes are offered for an essay on 
the subject of the decline of the Society of 
Friends. The gentleman who offers these prizes 
states, that our Society has lessened in numbers 
during the first half of the present century, and 
also expresses his belief that the Christian testi- 
mony which it has borne to the world “has been 
gradually becoming more and more feeble.” The 
first part of the statement is probably correct, 
and certainly calls for the most careful and search- 
ing inquiry on our part, whatever the world at 
large may say about it; but I think that no one 
who care fully considers the history of our Society, 
during the last half of the eightee nth and the 
first half of the nineteenth « century, can doubt 
that a much more healthy condition prevailed in 
the latter than in the former period; or that our 
Christian testimony has in some respects become 
clearer and stronger. 

There is no doubt that we have been for some 
time past in a state of transition. In one sense, 
this state is common to all living bodies; the 
maintenance of life having been made to depend 
on the removal of decayed, and the substitution 
of new particles. But there have been some 
special influences at work upon our Society of 
later times, the tendency of which has been to 
modify the conditions and feelings of our mem- 
bers in a variety of ways, but which ought not, 
and it is to be hoped will not, have the effect of 
turning us aside from our Christian calling. I 
must now briefly advert to some of these influ- 
ences. The ph ilanthropic efforts of different 
kinds, in which many of our members have been 
led to engage during the last seve nty years, have 
exerted a marked, and I believe, on the whole, a 
very beneficial influence upon us. Philanthropy 
may sometimes have engrossed the time and tal- 
ents which should have been devoted to services 
more exclusively appertaining to the Gospel of 
Christ. 


lead us to reject any legitimate means by which 
the moral and physical condition of our fellow 
men may be improved. Among the benefits 
which we ourselves have derived from taking 
part.in such efforts, it may be mentioned, that 
many have had their minds there by diverted from 
the engrossing pursuits of trade; that opportuni- 
ties have been thus afforded for the expenditure 
of means, the accumulation of which would have 
proved injurious; and that our sympathies have 
been enlarged, not only towards those on whose 
behalf we have labored, but also towards our fel- 


But it would be a very narrow view of| 
the requirements of the Gospel, which would| 
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lew deems of oten denominations of Christians. 
If time had permitted, I would gladly have dwelt 
more at length on some of these efforts. 

We had an interesting lecture given us twelve 
months since, on the Slavery of the Old World, 
and the relations of Christianity to it; and I wish 
that it could be followed by a description of the 
part which the Society of Friends has taken in 
tlie work of abolishing modern slavery. In T. 
Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, there is a very interesting account of the 
visit which he paid to Bristol, about the year 
1787, for the purpose of collecting evidence on 
the evils of the Slave Trade. He mentions by 
name many Friends to whom he was introduced, 
on coming to Bristol, and he remarks that “ the 
Quakers to a man were strenuous, and this on the 
best of principles, in support of the abolition 
movement.” During that visit, T. Clarkson had 
need of all the countenance and support which 
could be given him. Many nights, as well as 
days, were spent among the crews of the slave 
vessels, in the low public-houses in Marsh Street, 
which were their places of resort; and the ob- 
stacles which impeded his various inquiries were 
of a formidable character. 

I would also fain have spoken more at length 
of another movement of a philanthropic charac- 
ter, in which, as far as England is concerned, 
Friends may be said to have taken the lead. I 
allude to the amelioration of the treatment of the 
insane. I could not, however, have hoped to do 
full justice to the subject,even by a more length- 
ened reference to the importance of the work 
accomplished by William Tuke and his success- 
ors, in not only exposing the miserable abuses of 
the old lunatic asylums, but in exhibiting in “The 
Retreat,” established near York, in 1792, an ex- 
ample of what might be effected by the extension 
of kind and judicious care to these children of 
affliction. 

Friends have borne a part in other philanthro- 
pic enterprises of more recent date, in which the 
communication of redigious instruction has formed 
a prominent feature. I allude particularly to 
the Bible Society, the British and Foreign School 
Society, and the Prison Discipline movement. 
The amelioration of our criminal code, which 
George Fox was one of the first to suggest, and 
the abolition of the punishment of death, have 
been objects of deep interest to many Friends. 
As respects our local charities, it is needless for 
me to dwell on the assistance afforded them by 
Richard Reynolds, and by others who in more 
recent times have followed his example. Al- 
though it is true that we were behind some other 
bodies of Christians in entering on the work of 
Sabbath School instruction, I believe we have 
derived very great benefit from the part which 
we have taken in connexion with it. If I were 
asked to mention the most beneficial influence of 
an external kind which has, in modern times, 
been brought to bear on our Society in Bristol, I 
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should have no hesitation whatever in answering, 
that of the First-day school. 

The establishment of Ackworth and other 
schools, in which the education of many of the 
children of our own members was placed under 
the direct care of the Society, formed an im- 
portant epoch in our history. Not less import- 
ant was the change effected, at a later period, in 
the instruction given both in our public and pri- 
vate schools, by the introduction of a course of 
Scriptural teaching : a change which was accom- 
plished, to no small extent, through the labors of 
the late Joseph John Gurney. 

I cannot but think, that a corresponding benefit 
has resulted from the giving up of the exclusive 
system which characterized the Meetings for 
Discipline in former days. I regard it as one of 
the most hopeful signs of the present state of our 
Society in Bristol, that many of our younger 
Friends are not only devoting themselves to the 
promotion of philanthropic efforts, but are willing 
to bear their part in the affairs of our own So- 
ciety. Of the younger men and women, who, 
in the early part of the present century, were in- 
strumental in the infusion of new life into the 
Society in this country, many became qualified to 
bear a part in the ministry of the Gospel. We 
can ourselves recall the persons and services of 
more than a few, of whom it maybe said that 
they were gentle among us, even as a nurse cher- 
isheth her children, and that being affectionately 
desirous of us, they were willing to have imparted 
unto us not the Gospel of God only, but also 
their own souls, because we were dear unto them.* 
The inquiry as to where, and on whom the de- 
scending mantles of these faithful laborers are to 
rest, is one which may well engage our anxious 
thought. The qualification for such service can- 
not be bestowed by man ; but it is for us to see 
that we do not disqualify ‘ourselves for the recep- 
tion of spiritual gifts, and to labor for the removal 
of all those stumbling blocks which prevent the 
word of the Lord from having free course amongst 
us. 

I think no one can feel more strongly than I 
do, that boasting should be altogether excluded 
from our considerations of both the past and pre- 
sent state of our religious Society; but we surely 
have cause for reverent gratitude, that He who 
appointed us a place to occupy, and a work to do 
in the great family of the Church, has continued 
towards us His faithful care. I am not one of 
those who think that our calling and responsibility, 
as a distinct section of that Church, are about to 
cease. Whether we be faithful to the call or not, 
I am fully convinced that there is still a place 
and a need, for a body of Christians who should | 
bear before the world a testimony to the entirely 
spiritual character of the New Covenant Dispen- 


sation—to the authority of Christ as distinguished | sectarian narrowness. 
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—to the freedom of that Gospel miniatry which 
is to be received as a gift from Him, and to be 
exercised in the strength which He bestows,— 
and to the peaceable character of His kingdom. 

In saying this, I feel no disposition to ignore 
the fact that the general condition of the pro- 
fessing Church, has greatly improved since the 
days of George Fox. I rejoice that it is so; buf 
I am well convinced that if we would contribute 
our share to the general improvement, we must 
maintain our own ground. Let me not, however, 
be understood to speak of a traditional adherence 
to the professsion made by our forefathers. Many 
influences have been at work, of late, in the So- 
ciety of Friends, as well as in the Church of 
Christ at large, tending to the demolition of éra- 
ditional faith; and we shall have occasion to 
rejoice in the result, if tradition be replaced by 
a new growth of individual conviction. Chris- 
tianity is a vital influence, and not a mere system 
of opinions, and cannot therefore be effectively 
maintained under any form of profession, by the 
teachings which one man gives to another, or 
which one age hands down to another. 

It is certainly a critical period, whether it oc- 
cur in the life of an individual, or in the history 
of a Church, in which the unhesitating faith of 
childhood comes to be disturbed by doubts and 
questionings, such as must inevitably precede the 
independent conviction and sound judgment of 
munhood; a period in which there is peculiar 
need for the exercise of watchfulness and teach- 
ableness of mind on the one hand, and of for- 
bearance and condescension on the other. Re- 
ligious conviction implies much more, indeed, 
than an assent to certain propositions ; and, if we 
would be prepared to bear a faithful testimony to 
the truth of the Gospel, it is essential that our 
own hearts should be made subject to its regene- 
rating and transforming power; that, being our- 
selves made partakers “of the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, we should become truly subject to 
Him as our Lord, and know our hearts to be in- 
fluenced by His constraining love, and our wills 
subjected to His pure and holy will. Let us not 
propose to ourselves any inferior aim, either in 
regard to the means by which we would seek to 
fulfil our duties, or the strength in which they 
should be discharged, than that which is set forth 
in the words of the apostle—*“ by pureness, by 
knowledge, by long suffering, by kindness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love unfei igned, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God, by the armor of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left.” * 

In conclusion, I may confess that my own love 
for the Society of Friends has been : afresh warmed 
by this investigation of its early history ; but I 
trust that the feeling is not one which arises from 
The love which the érue 


from the authority of man in matters of religion | patriot feels for his country, is something added 


* 1 Thess. ii. 7, 8. 


* 2 Cor. vi. 6, 7. 
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to, and not subtracted from his love of the world 
at large; and I cannot but think, that a corre- 
sponding feeling of especial interest in that por- 
tion of the Church in which our own lot is cast, 
is quite consistent with the desire, that “ grace” 
may be “with all,” of every name and of every 
nation, “ who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.” But howmuch is there in the divisions 
which now separate between the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ, and in the imperfections which 
attach to them all, which should make us rejoice 
in the thought of that state of heavenly rest and 
blessedness, where, in a far higher sense than can 
be applicable to the Church on earth, “Christ is 
all and in all.” 

— 
For Friends’ Review. 
RIGHT REFORMATION. 





It was an awakening time in Old England, 
when “right reformation” was preached before 
the House of Commons, by William Dell, mas- 
ter of Gaius and Gonvil College of Cambridge. 

On the 25th day of Eleventh month, 1656, 
he delivered his sermon to the assembled mem- 
bers, under no holiday circumstances, for he says : 
“The times we live in are dangerous times; it 
is dangerous to conceal the truth and dangerous 
to publish the truth; if we publish the ‘truth 
God hath taught us, and we have heard and 
learned of the Father, we fall into the hands of 
men ; if we conceal it, we fall into the hands of 
God. And therefore in this case, in a contrary 
choice to David, I reckon it much better to fall 
into the hands of men than into the hands of 
God ; seeing the wrath of men can but reach the 
body ; but the wrath of God, body and soul. I 
shall therefore willingly confess Christ amid an 
adulterous and sinful generation, not doubting 
but Christ will confess me before his Father and 
before his angels. And for the reproaches of 
men, it is best conquering them by silence and 
contempt of them; seeing a man may as easily 
restrain Satan himself in his various workings, 
as stop the mouths of his instruments. And 
therefore it is good for us Christians to do the 
work of God without so much as taking notice 
of such men; and if sometimes we are sensible 
of these things, because we are flesh, yet as we 
are Christians, we are above them in the spirit, 
and see already in certain faith and hope all 
evils and enemies under our feet.” 

Thus resolved, he told his hearers, that the 


true gospel reformation “is the taking away and | 


destroying the body of sin out of the faithful and 
elect, by the presence and operation of the 
righteousness of God dwelling in their hearts by 
faith. This is true gospel reformation, and be- 


sides this I know no other;” and it is not as some 
say, “the making of certain laws and constitu- 
tions by the sacred power or clergy for external 
conformity in outward duties of outward wor- 
ship and government, and to have these con- 


firmed by civil sanction, when in the mean time, 
all that inward corruption and sin they brought 
with them into the world remains in their heart ey 
and natures as it did before.” 





of God isan inward kingdom, (the kingdom of God 


told by this undaunted preacher, that it was not 





this is not a work of men of war, but of the Prince 
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But he proceeds: ¥ 
“Tt isan inward reformation ; for as the kingdom 




















is within you,) so the reformation that belongs to 
it is inward. This true gospel reformation lays 
hold upon the heart and soul and inner man, 
and changes and renews and reforms that; and 
when the heart is reformed, all isreformed. And 
therefore this gospel reformation doth not much .* 
busy and trouble itself about outward forms, or ee 
external conformity, but only minds the re- 
forming of the heart; and when the heart is 
right before God, the outward form cannot be 
amiss.” * 
The House of Commons thus addressed, had * 
but an imperfect appreciation of the peaceable : 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, and were therefore 




































































for them to do this work of reformation, as they 
had been men of war, but for Christ, the Prince of 
Peace. “ He shall reform the church of God, for 

















of Peace; seeing this is not a work of human 
might or strength, but of the spirit; so that 

















church ; but when you shall understand that 
the reformation of the church is as great a 
work as the redemption of it, you will acknow- 
ledge the work is too great for you, and that it 
belongs only to Christ; seeing the Father hath 
committed the care of this work only to Him.” 

“ Christ reforms the church by his word, even 
that ‘ word that was with God and was God,’ and 
this word dwelling in us by faith changeth us 
into its own likeness. And so the word dwelling 
in the flesh reforms the flesh, and it dwells in us 
through faith, and faith is wrought by the gos- 
pel. Thus the word whereby Christ reforms, is 
not the word without us, as the word of the law 
is, but the word within us, as it is written : ‘The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy 
heart,’ and this is the word of faith ” 

He proceeds to show that reformation by force 
is contrary to the gospel, which breathes peace, 
and that worldly power hath no place at all in 
true reformation; and then sets forth plainly to 
the Commons the duties that belong to them as 
rulers in the kingdom of men. 

“That which I have to request of you for this 
kingdom is, that you would regard the oppression 
of the poor and the sighing of the needy ; never 
was there more injustice and oppression in the 
nation than now; I have seen many oppressed 
and crushed, and none to help them. I beseech 
you consider this with all your hearts; for many 
who derive power from you are great oppressors. 
And therefore I require you in the name of the 
Lord to discharge the trust that God hath put into 
your hands, and so to defend the poor and father- 
less, to do justice to the afflicted and needy, to 
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deliver the poor and needy, and to aid them out 
of the hand of the wicked. This is your busi- 
ness—discharge your duty. If you will not, 
then hear what the Lord saith: ‘For the op- 
pression of the poor, for the sighing of the 
needy, now will I arise, saith the Lord,’ and 
God’s rising in this case would prove your 
ruin. 

Then showing that the kingdom of God is dis- 
tinct from the kingdom of men, he urges his 
hearers to keep them so, and not mingle them, to 
the great prejudice and disturbance of both, as 
Christ’s kingdom hath sufficient power in itself 
to manage all the affairs of it, without any aid or 
help from the world. 

He concludes with these words: “ Honorable 
and worthy, we will be willingly contented to do 
and suffer all things with you; we will cheer- 
fully run through honor and dishonor with you ; 
fame and infamy, gain and loss, trouble and 
quietness, war and peace, life and death, and do 
desire to reserve nothing to ourselves, but only 
the word of God, in its own purity, and liberty 
to preach it, and to publish it, and to profess it, 
and to practise it, for the glory of God and his 
only begotten Son, and for the good of his king- 
dom and this kingdom. And thus much unto 
you from the Lord.”— Works of William Dell. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,ELEVENTH MONTH 13,1858. 


TANNER’S LecTURES—THE PAST AND THE 
PRESENT OF OUR ReELIGIous Socrery.—The 
concluding portion of the extracts from William 
Tanner’s three Lectures is inserted in the present 
number of the Review. Letters received from 
Friends in various places lead us to believe that 
these extracts have been read with great interest, 
and, it may be hoped, with instruction and en- 
couragement. 

So much has been said of the long-past golden 
age of our Society; of the former days being 
better than these ; of the great declension that 
has come upon us in latter times, and of the 
diminution in our numbers, that Friends them- 
selves and many who surround us have come to 
We can- 
not but think that existing facts and an impartial 


believe that these things are really so. 


examination of the history of former periods 
would lead to different and more hopeful and 
encouraging conclusions. 

From a very early period of our Society, there 
has been the same language of complaint on the 
part of faithful servants who zealously labored 
for the promotion of Christ’s Kingdom in the 
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earth, and, doubtless, there have ever been, a 
there will continue to be, ebbings and flowings 
in our condition. John Griffith, more than a 
century ago, often alluded to his “ painful sense 
of a greatly declined people ;” to a “losing, 
scattering and dwindling away in many places ;” 
to his “ mournful sense of great declension,” his 
“ painfully laboring for the restoration of ancient 
beauty and comeliness,” and “ sorrowfully view- 
ing the desolations of the churches” and the 
“languid state of the Society in general.” 

It has been latterly assumed in England, by 
some not in membership, and perhaps admitted 
by some of our members, that the Society is less 
in number than at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and that the witness it has borne to the 
world “concerning some of the errors to which 
it is most prone, and some of the truths which 
are most necessary to it,” “has been gradually 
becoming more and more feeble;’ and large 
prizes have been offered for essays on the subject, 
evidently by one who is not a Friend. In refer- 
ence to the first part of this statement, we do not 
know that any statistics have been brought for- 
ward to showa diminution of the Society in 
England within the last fifty years, but it is cer- 
tain that a natural cause has been in operation, 
necessarily tending to produce that result; and 
yet, so far as we have seen, it has been entirely 
overlooked in the discussions which have taken 
place on the subject. We allude to the very 
large emigration of young and middle aged 
Friends from England to the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and other places since the 
commencement of the present century. The 
survivors of these, and their descendants, are 
very numerous, and if added to the Society in 
England, would greatly swell its numbers. 

It is indeed true, as William Tanner remarks, 
that a consideration of the present state of our 
religious Society, as well as of that of former 
times, must exclude all boasting ; but, surely, 
we have not only “cause for reverent gratitude, 
that He, who appointed us a place to occupy, and 
a work to do in the great family of the Church, 
has continued towards us his faithful care ;” but 
we may also be permitted to believe that, notwith- 
standing our many deficiencies and the sad local 
dissensions in some places, the general condition 
of our Society, at the present time, whether con- 
sidered in a moral or religious point of view, will 
bear a favorable comparison with that of any 
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former period, and is not such as to lead to the| perhaps be creeping into society with you, as 


conclusion that there is anything radically de- 
fective in its principles and constitution, however 
distasteful they may be to that friendship of the 
world which is enmity with God. 

aia 


MaRRIED, on the 21st ult., at Friends’ Meeting, Hav- 
erford, Delaware County, Pa., Jesse S. Cueyney, of 
Chester County, to Exuigy R.. daughter of Walker 
Moore, of Montgomery Co., Pa. 


— +2 


Diep, on the 12th of 9th mo. last, of pulmonary dis- 
ease, in the 10th year of her age, AMANDA PrircHarp, 
1 member of Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Washington County, Indiana. 

This dear child evinced much patience through a 
protracted illness, often expressing her love of and 
hope in Jesus, and with almost expiring breath ex- 
claimed, “I am going happy.” 

—-, At the residence of her son-in-law, Nathan 
Hodgir. in Randolph County, Indiana, on the 3d of 
the 7th mo. last, Anigam Cortrn, in the 73d year of 
her age, an esteemed member of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. For nearly two years she had 
much suffering, which she endured with great pa- 
tience and resignation to the Divine will. 

, On the 13th of 9th mo. last, Witttam Hotto- 
way, in his 5ist year, a member of Poplar Run 
Monthly Meeting, Randolph County, Indiana. 

Though he lived too much at ease in the world, yet 
the Lord, in his abundant mercy, saw meet, whilst he 
suffered a protracted illness, to stain the pleasures 
and fashions of this world in his eyes, enabling him 
in several instances to bear a testimony against them, 
and to see the need of worshipping the great I Am. 


+ 08 
A Friend near the centre of the city can accommo- 
date a few female pupils with board. 
apply at the Office of Friends’ Review. 


For reference 


+ 8 
OUT-DOOR EXERCISE. 


The London correspondent of Burritt’s “ North 
and South,” says, in a late letter :— 

“The Court is rusticating in the Highlands. 
It would do some of our American damsels good 
to spend a week or two with the Queen at Bal- 
moral. I mean those fair young things of whom 
we hear sometimes from your side the water, 
who are growing up with the conviction that 
out-door exercise, long walks in good thick-soled 
boots, with now and then a thorough wetting to 
the skin, are experiences never intended for 
‘young ladies.’ They would probably be aston- 
ished both at the opinion and practice of our 
Queen, on these points ; and it would require all 
their American pride and resolution not to be 
beaten, even by a Queen, to enable them to get 
through the mountain rambles, the sketching 
tours—often with only a cold snack by way of 
refreshment, for hours—and the pic-nics, which 
constitute the every-day recreation of royal life 
in Scotland. I know there are many American 
girls sensible enough thoroughly to enjoy such 
rational, health-giving exercise—but habits may 


they have long crept into society with us, which 
threaten to spoil some of the fairest objects in 
this universe, and instead of bonnie, rational, 


|vigorous English and American girls, give us 


only a race of fragile exoties—very lovely, but 
very (dare I utter such heresy) very useless!” 
—~1 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 
BURKE AND THE SHACKLETONS. 

* * * There was to be nothing sectarian 
in the disposition of the future statesman. He 
knew what Protestantism was; he had experienced 
what Catholicism was in the daily lives of those 
whom he best loved; and that his benevolence 
should be truly enlarged, and that he should be 
the enlightened supporter of a thoroughly com- 
prehensive system of toleration, the last two years 
of his boyhood were spent among a household of 
Dissenters, of the extreme class, which rival sects, 
that hated each other with a deadly hatred, had 
only agreed in persecuting; and he beheld, in 
one of the despised people, an example of the 
purest virtue, and the most generous sympathy. 
This was education, indeed, and not mere in- 
struction in Greek and Latin grammars. The 
boy saw with his own eyes what real goodness 
there was in the members of the most opposite 
religious persuasions, and taught himself to re- 
spect genuine piety, even under the strangest 
garb. Singularly enough, the schoolmaster, to 
whom he was indebted for his most important 
steps in real knowledge, was neither a member 
of the Church of England, nor of the Church of 

tome, but a member of the Society of Friends. 

Abraham Shackleton sprang from a very hum- 
ble family in Yorkshire. Being of a delicate 
constitution, he found himself unable to work at 
manual labor, and prudently determined to edu- 
cate himself for the business of a_ teacher. 
Though he did not begin to learn Latin till he 
was twenty years of age, he soon became profi- 
cient. Unlike that of most self-educated persons, 
his classical knowledge was correct and critical, 
as well as extensive: and he composed in this 
dead language with much elegance and purity. 
There has always been more intercourse between 
the scattered members of the Society of Friends, 
than between those of any other religious com- 
munion. Hearing an excellent account of Abra- 
ham’s character and attainments, some of his re- 
ligious brethren invited him over to Ireland : and 
after he had been a private tutor among them 
for some years, he gave so much satisfaction that 
the Friends all united in their efforts to persuade 
him to settle in the country. They succeeded in 
their endeavors. On the Ist of March, 1726, 
A. 8. opened a large boarding-school at Ballitore, 
a retired village in the county of Kildare, and 
twenty-eight miles south of Dublin. His under- 
taking prospered, as it deserved to do, from the 
unfeigned piety, untiring industry, and judicious 
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management of the modest pedagogue. Every 
member of the Society of Friends felt himself 
personally interested in Abraham’s success, and 
a numerous body of pupils soon filled the rows 
of benches in the school room. The establish- 
ment of this academy was attended with some 
excellent results, even for the sect to which the 
schoolmaster belonged. When it was first insti- 
tuted, the Quakers were very little known in 
Ireland; but asso many boys of different reli- 
gions went home happy, contented and im- 
proved, every midsummer and Christmas, the 
prejudices with which the Friends were regarded 
began to be dissipated, and the people called 
Quakers no longer to be the object of ridicule 
and contempt. 

There was nothing dry nor hard in Abraham’s 
nature. Combined with good nature and unaf- 
fected simplicity, there was a natural elegance in 
his manners which gave a peculiar charm to his 
personal address. His alms were bestowed with 
no stinting hand. The poor, for miles round, 
resorted to the kitchen of the great boarding- 
school at Ballitore, for all the broken meats 
which were, of course, abundant, from the plenti- 
ful table required to feed so many keen appe- 
tites; nor were the sick, the aged and the desti- 
tute, ever turned dissonselate away from the 
doors. To some, medicine was given ; those who 
had seen better days were delicately relieved ; all 
had their tales of misfortune listened to; the 
houseless here found a shelter. 


One old man 
lived to the age of 100 years, and never wanted 
a home at Ballitore. 


The old steward Gill, 
whom the greatest of the Quaker’s pupils ever 
affectionately remembered, was sheltered in the 
same helpless condition, and faithfully served 
the family for three generations. 

But, though Abraham Shackleton’s virtues 
were numerous, and his charities extensive, 
though his school flourished and his scholars 
respected him, his useful life must have long since 
been forgotten, had it not been for the interest 
which is excited in everything relating to the 
person: al history of one of the three brothers who 
arrived at Ballitore one morning in the May of 
1741. Quiet, modest, earnest, “intelligent, ever 
ready to ob lige, always careful not to wound the 
feelings of others, the engaging manners of the 
boy, Edmund Burke, were conspicuous from the 
first, and rendered him a general favorite. Some 
shining qualities now began to appear, and caught 
the observant eye of the schoolmaster. Hitherto 
Edmund's studies had been neglected; but he 
now applied himself with diligence, and made 
such rapid progress as to gladden Abraham 
Shackleton’s heart. The master liked his pupil, 
and the pupil became fond of the master. 
Though Burke remained scarcely two years at 
Ballitore, they were years which had a mighty 
influence on all his subseque nt career. 

In the House of Commons he paid a noble 
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declaring that he was an honor to his sect, though 
that sect was one of the purest. He ever con- 
sidered it as one of the greatest blessings of his 
life, that he had been placed at the good Quaker’s 
academy, and readily acknowledged it was to 
Abraham Shackleton that he owed the educa- 
tion that made him worth anything. A member 
of the Society of Friends had always peculiar 
claims on his sympathy and regard. 

In his pleasures of memory Ballitore disputed 
the palm even with Castletown Roche. In the 
back-ground to the picture of his eventful life, 
this pretty village, hid in the vale and encom- 
passed with hills, gives a calm relief to the mind. 
It is delightful to imagine the boy by the silver 
stream of the Greise as it meanders through the 
valley; standing on a little bridge listening 
to the waters as they dash among the stones; 
gazing on the mill whose clacking was so 
familiar to his ears; playing in the mill-field 
among the bright cowslips ; reading in the grove 
with its beechen shade which sheltered him 
from the summer’s sun; passing by the poor 
huts of the Burrow; sitting on the seats under 
the mouldering piers of the Burrow gate, or 
wandering amid the double row of elms by the 
river's side. Time flies fast in the pleasant val- 
ley of Ballitore, with its white houses and green 
trees. 

But it was not merely a love of the natural 
beauty of the place, nor the reverence with 
which he regarded his schoolmaster, that forever 
associated in the heart and mind of the great 
statesman this humble village and its Quaker 
school. He had other ties. Here he formed a 
friendship, which was as characteristic of the 
man as any other circumstance attending his life. 
All frank, generous and enthusiastic school-boys 
seek out a friend; but this bond seldom endures 
after the first rough contact with the world. 
The friendship began at this time between Burke 
and Richard Shackleton, the schoolmaster’s son, 
remained fresh, pure and ardent, until the close 
of their earthly existence. Richard was two or 
three years older than Edmund; but the mind 
of the younger boy was fast progressing, and his 
judgment and attainments were soon equal to 
those of his friend. This union was highly 
beneficial. Edmund’s ardor for knowledge was 
increased by companionship; his intellectual 
powers were stimulated; his imagination was 
quickened. The twofriends read together, walk- 
ed together, and composed together. Richard 
Shackleton had already become a poetizer, and 
appears to have been the means of awaking the 
same talent in his younger friend. It is a great 
epoch in a boy’s life when he writes his first 
verses, and finds that he has within him the 
faculty of rhyming; and these two frie nds of 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, were already, 
in their own estimation, more or ‘less poets. Hap- 
pily for them, however, their friendship was to 


tribute to the memory of Abraham Shackleton, | survive long after their poetic dreams had van- 
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ished forever. 
was before these two school boys of Ballitore! 
What a contrast there appears in their charac- 
ters, as displayed in their subsequent lives! And 
yet, how strong and peculiar was the tie which 
no trials could ever sever! None who have 
not read Richard Shackleton’s letters to his wife, 
so strongly tinctured with the peculiar phraseolo- 
gy of his sect, can form any idea of the singular 
nature of the connection between the rigid 
Quaker and the comprehensive Philosopher. 
Richard Shackleton’s life was to be full of pious 
humility. Far from envying the celebrity of} 
his friend, he was to look’ with some degree of | 
austerity on Burke’s pursuits. Though possessed 
of great abilities, which might have made him 
distinguished in any walk of activity and ambi- 
tion, yet, believing that it was only in the quiet) 
shade that his piety and virtue could flourish, he 
was deliberately to shun, on principle, all the at- | 
tractions of the world. His suppressed energy 
as, however, to be seen under the black velvet 
cap, Which kept “his lank testimonial hair” out 
of his eyes. Even in his seclusion he would | 
possess much public spirit. When he should re- 
tire from the business of the school, he would | 
be not less diligent‘in the business of the reli- 
gious Society to which he was so devoted. But 
before this period could arrive, his friend’s repu- 
tation would be extended throughout the world ; 
and Europe, America and Asia have each been 
the sphere of his philanthropic industry. He| 
was to labor in the light of day, and in sight of 
the whole world. He was to take an important | 
part in making and unmaking ministries, in 
ruling great empires, in resisting great oppres- 
sions, in impe aching great criminals. i in vindicat- 
ing great principles. And yet, however opposite | 
were the paths they took through life, they 
were ever to keep each other in view, and to 
continue to respect and love each other to the 
end. They were always to meet with delight, 
and to part with regret. In Burke’s magnificent 
residence at Beaconsfield, Richard would, unknown 
to the family, be offering up prayers to the Al-| 
mighty for his great friend; and the Statesman 
would ever look forward to a conversation with 
Shackleton as the most exquisite of pleasures. 
Though Burke had left the school early in 
1743, his heart remained in Ballitore to the! 
last. A storm at length burst over the pleasant | 
valley; but Providence spared him the pain of 
knowing, that a few months after his death, when 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798 broke out, an out- 
break which he had foreseen, and the apprehen- 
sion of which disturbed his last hours, even his 
beloved Ballitore should suffer from the ravages 
of insurrection and the retributive vengeance of 
the Government. These were dreadful days for 
the good Quakers; but the grave had then 
closed over all that was mortal of the two school 
friends, who, in the spring of 1743, shed many 
tears at parting from each other, as Edmund was 
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What a different future there | going once more to his father’s house, and be- 
| ginning to acquire his first serious experience of 


human life, with its joys and its sorrows, its 
hopes and its disappointments. No time was 
permitted to elapse between these changes of 
scene. According to the authority of Shackle- 
ton himself, Burke, the very day after he had 
left the school at Ballitore, became a student at 
Trinity, in Dublin—Macknight’s Life 
Times of Burke. 


and 


—- ~+08r - 


THE WARS IN INDIA. 


“T am far more of a Quaker than you are as 
to these Indian wars,” wrote Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton to the Bishop of Calcutta. “I know 
every one of them may be called defensive, but 
the principles and root of all are aggression and 
conquest. I cannot conceive how our missions 
are ever to prevail against the arguments of our 
cannon. Six thousand heathen slain at Gwalior 
are a terrible set off against our converts. Yet 
we are not to be discouraged. I long for the 
whole Christian world its forces 
against war. Peace seems to me an object not 
nearly enough striven for as lying at the root of 
all other good.” 

Sir Charles Napier wrote in his diary, in India, 
“T pray that no war may break out: it is fearful 
work in its best form, and revolting to me. . 
Nothing can make me believe that any man who 
has ever been in one battle can wish to be in a 
second from personal feelings, if he has those of 
aman ora Christian. Woe to the rufian who 

fights a battle that can be avoided; he is a 
wholesale murderer for his own private selfish- 
ness. Two of the most miserable days I ever 
spent were those after Meeanee and Hyderabad, 
not for the slightest doubt of my own conduct 
being right, but because of the loss of my com- 
I venture to say that no man ever 
more rigidly questioned himself as to the need of 
| risking those battles than I did.” 

Again this same Commander says:—“To me 


to combine 


| military life is like dancing up a large room, with 
'a@ mirror at the end, against which we cut our 


faces, and so the deception ends. It is thus 


| gaily men follow their trade of blood, thinking it 


glitters, but to me it ap pears without brightness 
or reflection, a dirty red.” 

When the proclamation of the Affghan war 
was issued by Lord Auckland, the English in 
India, habituated as they are to scenes of unjust 
aggression on native rights and territories, and 


| far from being over-sensitive on these points, yet 


even they were shocked and ere at this. 

“The press, ” says Mr. Kaye, in his History 
of the War, “seized upon it and tore it to pieces. 
If it were not pronounced to be a collection of 
absolute falsehoods, it was described as a most 
disingenuous distortion of the truth.” 

“In India every war is more or less popular. 
But many who rejoiced in the prospect before 
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them wished that they were about to draw their 
swords in a better cause.” 

It does not appear that Sir Henry Havelock 
ever expressed any disapprobation of it, or felt | 
compunction in entering on a war which even | 
the reckless young officers of the Indian army | 
acknowledged to be unjust. It is not our place | 
to judge him for this, but we deem it a duty to| 
express the deep conviction we entertain, that | 
those who are holding up Sir Henry Havelock | 
as a model for admiration and imitation, and 
“every inch a Christian,” are doing irreparable ia | 
jury to Christianity, and are losing sight of one of | 
its most blessed attributes, Peace, which the world, 
and even the religious world, has not (to use Sir 
T. F. Buxton’s words) nearly enough striven after. 

That Sir Henry Havelock could feel for the 
miseries produced by war is attested by the fol- 
lowing description :— 

“The scene now excited feelings of horror, 
mingled with compassion, as, one by one, the 
Affghans sunk under repeated wounds upon the 
ground, which was strewed with bleeding, man- 
gled, convulsed, and heaving carcases. Here 
were ghastly figures stiffly stretched in calm but 
grim repose ; here the last breath was yielded up 
through clenched teeth, in attitudes of despair 
and defiance, with hard struggles and muttered 
exclamations; and there a faint Ue Ullah (O 
God) addressed half in devotion to God, half in 
the way of entreaty to man, alone testified that 
the mangled sufferer yet lived. The clothes of 
some of the dead and dying near the entrance 
had caught fire, and, in addition to the agony of 
their wounds, some were enduring the torture of 
being burnt by the slow fire of thickly-wadded 
vests and singed and hardened coats of sheep 
skin.”—LEdgbaston Juvenile Peace Socie ty Tract. 


i a a ane 
ALGIERS, SITE OF CARTHAGE, TUNIS, ETC. 


We had now fairly exchanged the Atlantic for 
the Mediterranean. Certainly this is the most 
celebrated sea in the world. On its bosom floated 
the cedars that strengthened and adorned Solo- 
mon’s temple. Its blue waves have been gazed 
upon by patriarchs and prophets, and even by 
Him, in the days of his incarnation, who is Lord 
of all. Scarcely is there a personage celebrated 
in ancient or modern story who has not sailed 
upon its surface. What cities have clustered 
round it! Tyre and Troy, Athens and Alex- 
andria, Carthage and Constantinople, Venice and 
Jerusalem, Naples and Rome! What tempests 
have raged here, not merely of the elements, but 
of the fiercer passions of fallen men, from the 
battle of Salamis to the battle of the Nile! What 
islands of celebrity stud this sea! The human 
race was cradled on these shores; here dawned 
the arts and sciences; hence sprung the religion 
that is to regenerate the world. No portion of 
our globe teems with associations so numerous, 
varied and venerable. 


REVIEW. 


The wind was contrary; the sea somewhat 
troubled ; so that for a time the scene was not 
so beautiful as I had expected to find it. On our 
left we had full in view the bold rugged coast of 
Grenada. The mountains are magnificent. We 
clearly saw the Sierra Nevada, rising majestically 
12,800 feet above the level of the sea, its lofty 
peaks covered with snow. Six centuries ago the 
Moors took refuge in the fastnesses of these 
mountains, when they and the professing Chris- 
tians of those* days waged such deadly hostility 
against each other, for the honor of God and the 
Church! Ere long, on the opposite shore, we 
neared Algiers on the coast of Africa. This 
place is infamous for dark deeds of piracy and 
slavery. “ Algiers the Warlike,” the Pirate’s 
Daughter, “appears like a triangular town of 
chalk on the slope of a green range of hills, with 
the high and distant ridges of Atlas rising darkly 
behind.” This place for centuries had been the 
metropolis of piracy and slavery in their worst 
forms. The indignation of Europe was at length 
roused, and this led to the English expedition in 
1816, against the Algerines. Under the direc- 
tion of Lord Exmouth, the forts, and mole, and 
war vessels of the Dey were attacked and de- 
stroyed ; the oppressor was punished and the op- 
pressed set free. 

Cape Caxenés, where the French troops landed 
on their first visit to these ports, is not far from 
the city of Algiers. The French colony in Al- 
geria has been more remarkable as a first-rate 
training school for soldiers, than for the material 
benefits of successful colonization. The dress of 
the Zouaves indicates the country where they 
were organized and trained ; and long before the 
battle of the Alma we had heard of the activity 
and bravery of these serviceable troops. All the 
French generals, whose names are now household 
words in every English village, received their 
training in Algerian campaigns. Colonization, 
however, seems not the forte of the French. They 
do not like British vessels to approach near their 
coast while passing, lest, perhaps, we should wit- 
ness their failure. On this point they are rather 
sensitive ; so we, very properly, kept at a respect- 
ful distance. 

Skirting the African coast, we kept Sardinia and 
Sicily considerably on our left. None of the 
native craft that traffic in fruit and vegetables 
between Italy, these islands, and the coast of 
Barbary and Tripoli, fell in our way ; but we 
passed two small islands of considerable interest. 
One was Pantalaria, of surpassing beauty. Its 
fertility is almost without a rival; its fruits and 
vines are of the first quality ; its verdant, undu- 
lating hills and dales are like fairy land; but, 
alas ! it is a penal settlement. Exiles from Napl 8, 
Sicily and Malta, here languish in dreary captiv- 
ity: this casts a sombre shadow over one of ithe 
fairest scenes on which the eye can rest. The 
other island is Galeita. It stands near the en- 
trance to the Bay of Tunis. Small though it 1s, 
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it has obtained celebrity in history. Ss the wars 
in these parts in the sixteenth century, by the 
renowned corsairs Barbarossa and Hayradin, this 
island was of great consequence. These pirates 
called themselves the friends of the sea, and the 
enemies of all who sail on it, while, acting as 
corsairs, they aspired to be conquerors; and their 
deeds of daring made their names terrible from 


the Straits of the Dardanelles to the Straits of 


Gibraltar. When, in those seas through which 
I was then peacefully steaming, Barbarossa ap- 
peared with his fleet of two hundred and fifty 


vessels, y island, which commands the Bay of 


Tunis, f into his hands. By treachery “the 
gates of Tonk were soon after set open to the 
conqueror. He proclaimed Solyman sovereign, 
and himself viceroy, and attacked the Christian 
States with greater violence than ever. All 
Christendom looked to the Emperor Charles V. 
as the prince to put down this oppression. He 
determined to do so in person, and fitted out an 
expedition which commanded the attention of all 
Europe. A Flemish fleet carried brave warriors 
from the Netherlands; the galleys of Naples and 
Sicily took on board ‘veteran bands of Italians 
and Spaniards; the Emperor embarked at Bar- 
celona with the flower of the Spanish nobility ; a 
squadron from Portugal joined him under the 
command of the brother of the Empress ; the 
Pope furnished all the aid in his power; and the 
Knights of Malta, the special enemies of the 
Turks, equipped a squadron, small but formidable, 
through their valor and fame. The exiled King 
of Tunis was with the fleet ; ( 


Sardinia, was the place of rendezvous; in July, 


1535, it set sail, on after a prosperous navigation 


sighted Tunis. Twenty thousand horse, with a 


great body of foot, soon assembled at Tunis, fur-| 


nished by African princes, Moors, and 
burning with Mahomedan hate against 
bore the name of Christian. Severe was the con- 
flict ; but the corsair’s chief confidence was in the 
strength of this little island, and the brave Tur- 
kish soldiers who formed its garrison. It was 
invested by the Emperor, and reduced. Three 
hundred cannon, mostly brass, were found on its 
ramparts. As the Emperor marched into Galeita, 
through the breach in its walls, he said to the 
ex-king of Tunis, who attended him: “ Here is 
agate open to you by which you shall return to 
take possession ‘of your dominions.” So it was; 

he was established on his throne on generous 
conditions. Slavery was abolished ; free-trade 
was guaranteed; the public profession of the 
Christian religion was secured to the Emperor's 

subjects; this island, then the key to the king- 
dom, Charles V. was to retain in his own hand ; 

and six Moorish horses, and as many hawks, 
were to be presented to him yearly, as an acknow- 
ment that he was liege lord. As Charles entered 
Tunis, ten thousand Christian slaves met him, 
many of them persons of distinction, and, falling 
on their knees, thanked and blessed him as their 


A rabs, 


all who 
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deliverer. How changed this island and these 
shores since then! No corsair or hostile fleet did 
we no storm did we encounter, such as 
Charles experienced on a subsequent expedition 
against Africa, when in these seas, in less than 
an hour, fifteen ships of war and a hundred and 
forty transports, with eight thousand ‘men, per- 
ished in the fury of the hurricane. With us, 
through a gracious Providence, all was peace and 
happiness, with nothing but Galeita and the 
dreary shores we-were passing to remind us of 
these sad and stirring scenes of by-gone years. 
We were now approaching Cape Bon, near 
which the ruins of Old Carthage still remain. 
How rich these shores in classic and historic as- 
sociations! Well might Dr. Johnson say, “The 
object of all travel is to visit the shores of the 
Mediterranean.” Carthage was founded &60 
B. C., when Joash, king of Israel, and Jehoiada, 
the priest, were yet living. I thought of Dido and 
Mneas, of Hannibal and Scipio Africanus. Here 
sat Marius on the ruins of Carthage, drawing 
comfort, amidst the sad reverses of his own che- 
quered life, from the dreary desolation that sur- 
rounded him, “where no arch or column that 
remained unshaken amidst the desolation, could 
present a stronger image of a firmness beyond 
the power of calamitous events to subdue.” 
Pacing the deck of our steamer, I thought of 


see ; 


| the sable bishops and martyrs of Carthage, and 


of St. Louis, the crusader, who died here sur- 
rounded by his brave, mistaken, and unfortunate 
warriors. A small modern monumental chapel, 
erected by Louis Philippe over the grave of his 
sainted ancestor, stands here in mournful solitude, 
near the ruins of the ancient city, tome’s 
proud rival. This good King Louis was re- 
garded as so holy, that his contemporaries, in 


once 


their simplicity, “suspected he was already a 


saint, even during his life-time.” The deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem from the infidel was the grand 
passion of his soul. The Latin Emperor of Con- 
stantinople had sought his aid, offering in return 
the crown of thorns with which the Saviour had 
been crowned—an inestimable treasure! Louis was 
afraid that dealing in relics was like simony ; but 
it could not be unlawful to make a present to 
him who gave such a gift to France. He there- 
fore sent a hundred and sixty thousand livres, 
and the proceeds of a confiscation levied on the 
Jews, which Louis scrupled to touch himself. 
The King went barefooted as far as Vincennes to 
receive the holy relic, and founded the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris for its shrine. In 1244, all the 
Knights Templar in the Holy Land fell at Gaza 
The Monguls took possession of Jerusalem, and 
its inhabitants were mercilessly massacred. St. 
Louis was thought dying when these sad tidings 
reached Europe. At once he had the red cross 
placed on his bed and vestments. His mother, 
and even the priests, begged him to renounce his 
mad project. No; he was inflexible. * When 
convalescent, he sent for his mother and the 
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Bishop of Paris, and addressed them as follows :— 
‘‘ Since you believe that I was not perfectly my- 
self when I took my vows, I now pluck my eross 
from off my shoulder, and give it into your hands. 
But now,” he went on to say, “ you cannot deny 
that I am in the full enjoyment of all my facul- 
ties. Then give me back my cross; for He who 
knows all things, also knows that no food shall 

enter my mouth until I have again been marked 
with this sign.” He set out for Egypt; his army 
perished ; he was made prisoner, and suffered the 
severest misfortunes. After remaining a year in 
the Holy Land, he returned with a smitten, sor- 
rowful heart to France. Years rolled on, and 
matters grew worse and worse in Syria. The 
Mamelukes of Egypt succeeded the Monguls. 
Christians were slaughtered without number for 
not denying their faith. In Antioch alone seven- 
teen thousand were slain, and a hundred thousand 
sold into slavery. Again St. Louis took the cross. 
“On the 25th of May, 1267, having convened 
his barons in the great hall of the Louvre, he en- 
tered it, bearing in his hands the holy crown of 
thorns. Weak and sickly as he was, he took the 
cross, and made his three sons take it. None, 
after this, durst refuse. His brother, Alphonso 


of Poitiers, and Charles of Anjou, soon followed 
his example; as did the King of Navarre, the 
Count of Champagne, the Counts of Artois and 
Flanders, the son of the Count of Brittany, nu- 
merous barons, and, lastly, the King of Castile, 
Arragon, and Portugal, and the two sons of the 


King of England.” The great army embarked 
in Genoese vessels. No steam frigate, like our 
good ship the “Ripon,” was available in those 
days. Their progress was slow; sickness became 
prevalent; they steered for Tunis; here the army 
disembarked. They had to wait at Carthage, 
broiling under an African sun, and half buried in 
the drifting sand. The plague broke out among 
them ; princes and counts and lords, and the legate 
of the Pope, were soon numbered ‘with the dead. 
St. Louis himself fell sick, after losing here the 
best beloved of his sons. The last night he 
lived, he ordered his servants to lift him out of 
his bed, and lay him on ashes. Thus he died. 
Among the last words he uttered were, “Oh, 
Jerusalem! oh! Jerusalem!” Who can gaze on 
the little chapel, the memento of these scenes of 
delusion, without emotion? Dense, dreary, dark- 
ness and death seem still to hover over these 
rugged shores and that naked promontory. The 
expedition of St. Louis was the last of the cru- 
sades. Since those days, what little progress has 
been made in the cause of Christ on this vast 
continent! When will the Sun of Righteous- 
ness arise, to cheer and bless these lands with 
light and liberty ?—Leisure Hour. 

What pity is it that this earth, which is so full 
of God’s goodness, should- be so empty of his 
praises ;-and that of the multitudes that live upon 
his bounty, there are so few that live to his glory! 


REVIEW. 


From the British Workman. 
THE LITTLE SHOES. 

It is wonderful what trifling things produce an 
influence on the heart and mind. A se ed borne 
on the wings of the wind, drops at last into suit- 
able soil, and bye-and-bye grows up into a state- 
ly tree. A little spring leaps out of the side of 
a hill, and the child who stoops to drink of it, 
can span its breadth ; but it flows on down to the 
valley, and winds along the plain, and gathers 
strength and volume in its course, until it rolls a 
stately river, bearing the commerce of cities in 
the ships that navigate its waters. And so it is 
with human life. A look, a word, has changed 
the whole career of many an immortal being. — 

The writer once lived opposite a beershop called 
“The Fox and Geese,” and with pained attention 
often watched the doings, and alas! heard the 
sayings, of the customers. One winter evening, 

a shoemaker’s boy came with an assortment of 
children’s shoes, and the landlady of the “ Fox 
and Geese,” who had a most marvellous by shrill 
voice, began calling to a little dirty slave of a 
nurse girl to bring “ Addlehead,” (as she pro- 
nounced Adelaide,) to have her new shoes tried 
on. I could see the little creature, who was at 
once fine and filthy, sitting under the gaslight in 
the bar, and kicking and sereaming as the shoes 
were coaxed on her feet. At last a pair fitted, 
and the spoiled pet was lifted up triumphantly 
in her mother’s arms. “ Here, do look at her— 
the darling has let me get a pair of the very 
best ones on—look, do!” said the mother, calling 
to her husband. Just then, a tall man, very 
thinly clad, came out of the tap room, passed the 
bar, and saw the child stretching out her feet for 
her father to see. Now, a poor woman had been 
hovering about at the corner, peeping now and 
then timidly into the bar window, and then creep- 
ing to the door; she had a child in her arms, and 
looked ready to drop with cold and weariness. I 
had seen that woman on many a Saturday night, 
waiting and watching for her husband to come 
out. Ah, there he is! rivetted for a moment 
looking at the child showing her new shoes—with 
a start he rouses himself and rushes out. “‘ What, 
Bill, going so soon?” bawls the landlady. Bill 
pulls his hat down over his eyes with one hand, 
clutches his old jacket tight over his chest, and 
answers the words with a sort of grunt. He is 
outside—there are his wife and little one. For a 
moment the woman looks at him timorously, and 
half swerves aside, as if she feared—what I will 
not write, lest the manhood of my readers should 
be wounded. Something in Bill’s look reassures 
her, and she goes up close to him, feebly but yet 
coaxingly ; he took the child from her tired arms 
—the little creature gave a short, quick ery of 
fright—and as he lifted it, I saw that its little 
feet were bare ; it drew them swiftly up under its 
poor frock, but not before the father saw them. 
I wish his hat had been off that I might have 
seen his face, as those two little blue, chilled feet 
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met his eyes. 


ground ; 
hard work to keep up with him. 


I had a faint suspicion of what was passing in 
From that night I was glad 
that I saw him no more among the frequenters 
He and his wife and 


the man’s mind. 


of the “ Fox and Geese.” 


child, for weal or woe, had dropped out of my 
ken, and almost out of my mind. 


Some months after, there was a meeting at the 


Temperance Hall of the district, and many work 
ing men were present, and gave their testimony 
to the good effects of perfect sobriety; now and 
then they told little bits of their history, about 
the reasons that led them to give up the public 
house. One tall, we .1]-dressed, respectable look- 
ing man, listened earnestly, until one who sat 
near him said, “Say a word, William Turner, 
you've known as much about the mischief as any 
one here or anywhere ; come, tell us, for I never 
heard how it was that you changed right about 
face, from the mouth of hell to the field of hope ; 
come, man, out with it, it'll may be do good.” 
The young man thus urged, rose at the first 
word, and looked for a moment very confused; 
all he could say was “The little shoes, they did 
it.” With a thick voice, as if his heart was in 
his throat, he kept repeating this. There was a 
stare of perplexity on every face, and at length 
some thoughtless young people began to titter. 
The man in all his embarrassment heard this 
sound, and rallied at once. The light came into 
his eyes with a flash, he drew himself up and 
looked at the audience, the choking went from his 
throat. ‘‘ Yes, friends!” he said, in a voice that 
cut its way clear as a deep-toned bel!, “ whatever 
you may think of it, I’ve told you the truth, the 
little shoes did it. I was a brute, and a fool, 
strong drink had made me both, and starved me 
into the bargain. I suffered, I deserved to suf- 
fer, but I didn’t suffer alone; no man does who 
has a wife and child, for the woman gets the 
worse share. But I’m no speaker to enlarge on 
that, [’ll stick to the little shoes. I saw, one 
night, when I was all but done for, the publican’s 
child holding out her feet for her father to see 
her fine new shoee—it was a simple thing, but 
friends, no fist ever struck me such a blow as 
those little shoes. They kicked reason into me. 
“What business have I to clothe others, and let 
my own go bare?” said I, and there outside 
were my wife and child—in a bitter night. I 
took hold of my little one with a grip, and [ saw 
her chilled feet-—Men! fathers! if the shoes 
smote me, what did the feet do? I put them— 
cold as ice, to my breast; they pierced me 
through and through. Yes! ’ the little feet walk- 
ed right into my heart—and turned out my sel- 
fishness. I had a trifle of money left ; I bought 
4 loaf and a pair of little shoes. I never tasted 





I noticed that he my them i in his 
bosom, and buttoned his jacket over them, and 
held the child close, and went on his way with a 
heavy stamp, as if he beat his feet down on the 
his wife slip-shod and tottering, had 
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anything but a bit of that bread, all the Sabbath 
day, and I went to work on Monday, and from 
that day I have spent no more money at the pub- 

lic house—that’s all I’ 've got to say—it was the 
little shoes that did it.’ 


——~< 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THANKFULNESS. 


I thank Thee, oh my God, who made 
The Earth so bright, 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light ; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right. 


I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound ; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot on Earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 
That thorns remain ; 

So that Earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


For Thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 
Our weak heart clings, 

Hast given us joys, tender and true, 
Yet all with wings, 

So that we see, gleaming on high, 
Diviner things. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store; 

We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more: 

A yearning for a deeper peace 
Not known before. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
Though amply biest, 

Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest— 

Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast. 


A. Procter 


—— 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntTeELuicence.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 27th ult. 


Great Britain.—A telegram from Valentia was re- 
ceived at London on the 20th, stating that an intel- 
ligible message had been received from Newfound- 
land, through the cable, by the’ use of Daniell’s bat- 
tery at Trinity Bay. The same instrument was there- 
fore directed to be used at Valentia. The Secretary 
of the Company, however, while announcing the fact, 
states that this cannot be regarded as a permanent 
state of things, since it is still clear that there is a 
serious fault in the cable, while it is not certain that 
any but the most extraordinary efforts, dangerous to 
the cable, can be made at Valentia to overcome the 
existing obstacles. 

The British war steamer Gorgon, which arrived at 
Plymouth on the 22d, from Halifax and Fayal, had 
taken soundings for another line of telegraph from 
the Banks of Newfoundland to the entrance of the 
English Channel, via Fayal. 
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The returns of the British Board of Trade for the | 
year ending 9th month 30th, show a decrease in ex- 
ports, during the last nine months, of over $9,400,000. 

The submarine telegraph between Dover and Calais 
had ceased working, and was believed to be broken 
Communication with the continent was kept up via 
Ostend. 

A new company for completing the Great Eastern 
steamer had been formed, mainly composed of share- 
holders in the first company, which had been dis- 
solved. 

The provincial government of Newfoundland bas | 
agreed to give to the New York and Galway Steam- 
ship Company $42,500, in addition to a grant from the 
British Government, on condition that the steamers 
shall stop at St. John’s on their trips. The company 
are bound to make the passage between Galway and 
St. John’s in seven days, and telegraphic dispatches, 
over the line of the American Telegraph Company, 
will be received at St. John’s, to the latest period pos- 
sible, for transmission by the steamers to Galway, 
whence they will be forwarded by telegraph. 


France.—The Portuguese Government has formally 
given up the ship Charles and George, for an indem- 
nity agreed upon, and liberated the captain. 

Considerable modifications in the recent stringent 
rules relative to passports are being made. 


Prussia.—The Chambers were formally opened on 
the 20th, by the Regent, and unanimously affirmed | 
the necessity of the Regency. 


SwirzerLtanp.—The Council of State of Geneva had 
formally declined, in letter to the Federal Council, 
to remove certain foreigners from Geneva. The diffi- 
culty has been practically solved, for the present, by 
the Italian refugees, who bad been expe!led by the 
Federal Council, leaving Geneva. The Federal As- 
sembly will have to decide upon the principle of the 
question. The Federal Council had given its consent 
to the treaty concluded between France and Geneva, 
for the protection of literary copyright, and against | 
counterfeiting trade marks. 





Russia.—The Russian possessions on the Amoor 
river are being rapidly developed, to accommodate 
the expected trade with China, under the new treaty. 
The government engineers propose the construction | 
of a railway from the Gulf of Castries to a bend of | 
the Amoor. It is stated that some American traders 
have imported considerable quantities of sugar, to the 
port at the mouth of the Amoor, whence it is intro- 
duced with great facility into the eastern part of the 
Russian empire. 


The peasants of a crown village in Lithuania, who 
had formerly been Catholics, and had been converted 
by force to the Greek Church, indignant at the exac- 
tions of the ecclesiastics, recently resolved to return 
to the Catholic church, without asking permission of 
the government, and were received by one of the 
priests. A prosecution was instituted against them, 
and troops were sent tu reduce them to obedience. 
The people were punished by scourging with rods 
and with the knout, and the priests were expelled. 





Turxey.—The Greek Christians in Bosnia are re- 
ported to have been committing terrible outrages on 
the Mussulman population, in the belief that they will 
be supported by France and Russia in an attempted 
dismemberment ofthe Turkish Empire, and the form- 
ation of a Greek State. 

Cuina.—Lord Elgin had returned from Japan, having 
made a satisfactory treaty. 


Inp1a.—Accounts from Bombay to 9th month 24th, | 
state that hostile operations were still vigorously car- | 


ried on against the scattered rebels. 


The strength of | 
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the latter in Oude and the adjacent districts was es- 
timated at 70,000 men. The correspondent of the 
London Times thinks that from 38,000 to 40,000 Se- 
poys, (native soldiers employed by the English,) have 
been killed or executed ; and, adding deaths by sick- 
ness, wounds, and Want, that not more than 20 per 
cent. of the origina) Bengal army is now in existence, 
not including the disarmed regiments. It was said 
that an amnesty would be declared in the proclama- 
tion of the Queen’s authority, as superseding th 
East India Company’s. 

Mexico.—A battle is reported to have taken place 
between Vidaurri and Miramon, the leader of the Zu- 
loaga forces, in which the former was defeated. He 
is said to have subsequently resigned his post as Con 
mander of the northern liberal army. He had pre- 
viously levied a tax amounting to $150,000, upon al! 
the merchants along the frontier, requiring them to 
remove their goods if their quota was not paid. Many 
of them were preparing to remove, when he revoked 
the decree, and himself left the region. 


Cusa.—The U. 8. Consul at Havana has refused to 
allow the American bark Ardennes and schooner En- 
terprise to go to sea, alleging that he has information 
that they are destined for the slave coast. 


from San Francisco to t! 
llth ult. were received at St. Louis, on the €th inst 
by the Overland Mail. The first westward mail by 
that route had reached San Francisco in twenty-four 
days from St. Louis. Large numbers of disappointed 
miners were returning from Frazer River. The total! 
amount of gold dust from that region deposited at the 
San Francisco Mint, to the Ist ult. was $57,000. 

The people of the new territory of Dacotab, for- 
merly the western part. f Minnesota Territory, recently 
held a mass convention to take measures for the or- 
ganization of a temporary government, until Congress 
should give them one in the usual form. Provision 
was made by that convention for the election of a 
legislature, Governor, and other officers. The legisla- 
ture assembled at Sioux Falls onthe 12th ult. It was 
composed of nine members in the House, and five in 
the Council. The Minnesota code of laws of 1857, 
with some alterations, was adopted, several local 
biils were passed, and the body adjourned after a ses- 
sion of six days. The proceedings are said to have 
been conducted with the utmost propriety. 

A convention of slaveholders from five counties on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland was held last week at 
Cambridge, called to consider what means to adopt 
for the protection of their claims to property in slaves. 
Resolutions were reported declaring the presence of 
“free negroes’? incompatible with slavery, and that 
it should not be permitted ; and calling for a general 
convention for the Siate, to devise some system to be 
presented to the Legislature of Maryland, for the bet- 
ter regulation of the colored population of the State. 
A citizen of Kent Co., named J. L. Bowers, who was 
last summer decoyed from his house at night, tarred 
and feathered, and ordered to‘leave the State, on ac- 
count of his known opposition to slavery, having 
brought suit against some of those concerned in the 
outrage, recently returned to be present at the trial, 
at the desire of the State Attorney. The day before 
the Court opened, a mob surrounded the house where 
he was, called him out, and sent him, under charge 
of six men, some of whom were armed, to Middle- 
town, Del., where he was placed in the cars for Wil- 
mington One of the active participants in this affair 
was J. B. Ricaud, a member of Congress. J. L. Bow- 
ers asserts his conviction that two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of the county are opposed to such proceedings 
but the few slaveholders are powerful, and by con- 
trolling the press, prevent the truth from being 
known. 


Domestic.—Accounts 
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